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THE MUSEUMIN THECITY BUDGE 
STATEMEN] 
BY 
ROBERT W. pe FOREST 
THE BUDGET EXHIBIT, t910 

HE City contributes this vear 
$200,000 toward the maintenance 
of the Museum. No increase has 
been asked for in tg11, though 
the expense of maintenance is_ largely 
increased by the opening to the public 
of two new exhibition wings. The Mu- 
seum has respected and approved the 


policy of economy adopted by the present 
city administration, even though it puts 
greatly increased burdens on our member 
ship. The actual expense of maintaining 
the Museum during 1911 will be over $300,- 
lhe amount spent for increasing the 
will be more than 


O00, 
Museum’s collections 
$300,000. The City has never borne any 


part of this, in which respect our American 


museum policy differs radically from 
that of European countries.. All the 
great museums Of Europe are not only 
maintained by public funds but receive 
from public funds large grants for pur- 
chases. 


What is the City getting for this $200,- 
ooo, [tis getting the greatest art museum 
of the western continent, the greatest op- 
portunity for education in art and for the 
enjoyment of art which any American cit) 
has received. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art is the youngest important art mu- 
seum in the world. It is only forty years 
old this year, but it is already beginning to 

the greatest art museums 
When I say the City is getting 
this Museum, I mean that the people of 
the city are getting it—vyou and |, the 
humblest artisan who seeks inspiration for 
his craft, the youngest child of the public 
schools who is receptive to what he sees. 
If you don’t think that it is the people’s 
Museum, go there Sunday after- 
noon, when its halls are frequently crowded 
to the number of more than 10,000 during 
the five hours of opening. 

What is the City receiving from private 
gifts, as a result of its expenditure of $200,- 
000 a year toward maintenance? 


rank with of 


Europe. 


some 
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1) More than $100,000 more, to pay 
the balance of the cost of maintenance 

2) More than the City has contributed 


in any year, for the purchase of new works 


Of art. 
3) More than the value of works of art 
purchased, in works of art and other gifts 
(4) The services without cost of a 
Board of Managers which includes some 


of our most distinguished artists and ablest 
business men. There is not a corporation 
in the country which would not gladly pay 
large salaries for this service which the 
city gets for nothing. Take for illustra- 
tion our President, Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. No one has been more generous in 
his gifts to the Museum than Mr. Morgan, 
but the most important gift, which he is 
making year in and year out, is his own 
matchless power of direction, his own judg- 
ment on the varied questions of policy and 
For Mr. Morgan is no 
he is the real head 


administration. 
mere titular president; 
of the institution, and he is giving to it the 
same degree of personal direction which he 
has given so successfully to enterprises in 
the world of business. 

Who benefits from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Arte Mr. Morgan, or any of 
the other officers or trustees? Not a whit 
more than any one of you who is listening 
tome to-day. Mr. Morgan cannot possess 
the art treasures of the Art Museum any 
He can look at 
He can study 

He can buy 


more than you or ! can. 

them, and socan you and I. 
them, and so can you and |. 
photographs of them for use outside the 


Museum, and so can you and |. He has 
no power to take them away and hide 
them from the public gaze. Neither 


have you or |. Every man, woman, and 
child in this great citv, which is contrib- 
uting only a small part of the annual ex- 
penditure of our Museum, possesses every- 
thing in it quite as effectively for every 
purpose of use or enjoyment as do any of 
its officers or any of its trustees. 

Is the Museum appreciated? 
source of education and enjoyment to our 
people? Is it increasingly so? Yes; and 
nothing evidences this appreciation—evi- 
dences the usefulness of the Museum, the 
degree to which it is worth while for the 


Is it a 
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City to contribute to its support—better 
than the increasing number of its visitors 
and students, and that number compared 
with other museums in the great city of 
London. In London there are three mu- 
seums of world-wide reputation: the Brit- 
ish Museum, the National Gallery of Art, 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum, better 
known as the South Kensington. ! have 
the comparative figures of attendance for 
1898 and 1907. In 1898 our Metropolitan 
Museum was fourth in the list in number of 
visitors. In 1907 it was second. In 1909 
its attendance exceeded the largest attend- 
ance of any London museum in 1907. 
1 have no later figures of the London mu- 


seums for purposes of comparison. The 
precise figures are as follows: 
1808 1907 1909 


Met. Mus. Art, N. Y. 511,298 800,763 937,883 
Brit. Mus., London 612,275 646,300 
Vic.-Alb. Mus.,Lond. 977,305 925,313 
Nat. Gall., London 511,887 567,659 


| venture to say that within the present 
decade our Metropolitan Museum will have 
the largest annual number of visitors of any 
museum in the English-speaking world. 
This certainly indicates appreciation. 

Ihe increased use of our own Museum 
educationally, for teachers and classes, is 
even more marked. The number of teach- 
ers and classes coming to the Museum for 
instruction in 1905 was 1,221. Last year, 
1909, the number was 7,890. 
EXHIBITION OF EARLY 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


LOAN 


HE special loan exhibition of early 
Oriental rugs is now open in the 

large central gallery of Wing E. 

The exhibition includes fifty rugs, 

of which a few are owned by the Museum. 
The success of the exhibition has been 
made possible by the generosity of the fol- 
lowing owners, who have contributed from 
their private collections the number of rugs 
indicated by the figures in parentheses: 
Benjamin Altman (5), George F. Baker (1), 
Hon. W. A. Clark (6), Theodore M. Davis 
(5), General Brayton Ives (2), John D. 
Mellhenny (1) Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt (1), 
Dr. Denman W. Ross (1), P. M. Sharples 
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(1), P. A. B. Widener (4), and C F. Wil- 
liams (15). 

Iwo public museums have also kindly 
lent rugs to the exhibition, the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum of Berlin. the latter 
lending one of the most important rugs 
in existence, the famous fragment of a 
carpet with the phoenix and dragon device. 

Before passing on to a general descrip- 
tion of the rugs lent, it may be well to re- 
call what has been said in the preliminary 
notice of this exhibition in the October 
BULLETIN; namely, that the exhibition has 
been planned for the purpose of increasing 
the appreciation of rugs of the best periods 
—the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries—and of showing their superiority 
in comparison with those of later manu- 
Consequently, none of these later 
products, as, for example, those of the 
Bokhara, Ladik, Meles, Ghiordes, or Kula 
looms, have been included in the exhibition, 
as they are already well known and over- 


facture. 


estimated. 

Although American museums are weak 
in their display of fine examples of Oriental 
art, private collections in America contain 
as many fine rugs probably as any Euro- 
pean country; and it is hoped that this 
exhibition, due to the kindness of these 
private owners, will be not only a revela- 
tion of the richness of this country, but a 
means of increasing our knowledge and 
appreciation of the textile arts of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies in the East. It has been possible 
to illustrate with superb examples the 
following of the best-known classes of rugs: 
of the fifteenth century, or even earlier 
date, the archaic types of the so-called 
dragon rugs; of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the Asia Minor rugs with geo- 
metrical designs, and the Persian animal 
rugs and rugs with inscriptions; and of the 
seventeenth century, especially the first 
half, the so-called Polish Carpets and the 
best of the Ispahan rugs, or, as they should 
properly be called, the Herat, and the little- 
known Indian rugs. 

For several reasons, but chiefly because 
of the limited space at the command of the 


Museum, it has been necessary, while 
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the same standard of ex- 
cellence, to limit the the 
selected, and, as the Persian hunting rugs 
and the so-called Ispahan productions are, 
on the whole, familiar to the public, es- 
pecially since the exhibition of the Yerkes 
collection last spring, which included many 


maintaining 


scope ol rugs 


fine examples of these rugs, in our exhibi- 


tion Turkish weaves, that is to sav, rugs 


from Central Asia Minor and Armenia, 
Western Asia Minor and Svria, constitute 
at least half of the exhibition, although 
Persian and Indian manufacturers are 


represented by several superb examples. 

[he fragment of a carpet representing 
the fight of the phoenix and the dragon in 
its design, lent by the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, is known in the literature on the 
subject as one of the oldest rugs in ex- 
istence. It is probably an Asia Minor 
product of the fourteenth century; but in 
any case a date, post quem, is afforded from 
the fact that in a painting (1440-1443) by 
Domenico di Bartolo in the hospital at 
Siena there is a representation of a carpet 
similar in design. 

The rugs lent by Mr. Williams, Mr 
Mellhenny, and Mr. Sharples include some 
especially fine Asia Minor specimens, three 
early dragon rugs of about the fourteenth 
century, and several of the so-called Hol- 
bein rugs of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, whose geometrical designs, if we can 
judge from European paintings of that 
time, were highly appreciated. There are, 
also, several of the old Ushak rugs, with 
splendid star designs in yellow and red, 
which are to be seen in paintings by Van 
Dyck and earlier masters. Mr. Williams, 
in addition to a large number of Turkish 
rugs, has lent two or three of Persian manu- 
facture, one especially remarkable with a 
design of trees, dating from the Timurid 
period. The loan of Mr. Davis includes 
four unusual Asia Minor types of the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth century, one of 
which belongs to the group of the so-called 
dragon rugs. The other rug lent by Mr. 
Davis is one of the very rare garden car- 
pets, as they are called, and, although a 
Persian production dating from the eight- 
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eenth century, probably imitates the Sus- 
sanian type of rug, such as the one described 
as belonging to Dr. 
and General Ives lent some very beautiful 
Polish carpets of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. The remarkable Polonaise lent by 
Mr. P. A. B. Widener has an unusual in- 
terest, as it is one of the largest of that type 
in existence. The Indian hunting rug lent 
by Mr. Widener is also of unusual size. 
From this same collection is a fine Herat 
carpet of the seventeenth century. Mr. 
Altman’s loan includes a Polonaise of jewel- 
like brilliancy, a fine so-called Ispahan car 
pet, a Persian prayer rug with inscriptions 
from the Koran, dating from the end of the 
sixteenth century, and a silk rug of Persian 
manufacture of the middle of the sixteenth 
century, of beautiful texture and splendid 
in its design of arabesque and floral motives, 
some of the flowers being in silver. A 
large fragment from an Indian rug of the 
seventeenth century, lent by Mr. 
Altman, is technically one of the most 
extraordinary rugs known, as it is woven 
with seven hundred and two knots to the 
square inch, a closeness of weaving most 


Chosroés_ |. Ross, 


also 


unusual. 

Another fine example of this interesting 
class of Indian rugs is the Hunting rug lent 
by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. A 
sixteenth-century Persian rug is lent by 
Mrs. Pratt, and a large rug 
with animal and floral motives that has 
been lent by Mr. George F. Baker is an 
exceptionally beautiful example of this 
class of rugs. 

[wo of the rugs of the Ispahan type 
lent by the Hon. W, A. Clark are espe- 
cially important. One with silver threads 
interwoven is most unusual, as there is said 
to be only one other similar to it in ex- 
istence; namely, that owned by the Com- 
tesse de Béarn, Paris. A second Ispahan, 
very large and with an uncommon pattern, 
is a remarkable example of sixteenth- 
century manufacture. A round ‘‘ Damas- 
cus”’ rug of this same century is probably 
unique. Mr. Clark’s loan also. includes 
two beautiful silk rugs, one of which is a 


Polonaise. 


decorated 
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A SIENESE PAINTING 
R. J. PIERPONT MORGAN 
has given to the Museum the 
monumental altarpiece, The 
Assumption of the Virgin by 
Benvenuto di Giovanni, which was for- 
merly in the Church of the Convent in 
Grancia (Maremma Toscana), Province of 
Grosseto. 

It is unnecessary to point out the ex- 
treme importance of this painting to our 
collection, not only because of the in- 
trinsic excellence of the work, but 
because of the scarcity of early Italian 
paintings in America and the difficulty of 
procuring pictures of this character and 


also 


SIZe. 

Benvenuto and his son Girolamo, who 
worked with him during the latter part 
of his life, were the last of the Sienese art- 
ists who remained loyal to the ancient 
artistic traditions of their city. For two 
centuries the Sienese painters confined 
their energies to the expression of an ideal 
which was purely decorative and poetic. 
They were untroubled by the pursuit of 
solidity of structure or anatomical correct- 
ness, or by the scientific curiosity which 
actuated the neighboring artists of Flor- 
ence. In all the turmoil of the foreign and 
civil wars and amid the jealousies and fierce 
hatreds which made Siena one of the most 
turbulent of Italian towns during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, her artists 
occupied themselves in embodying placid 
dreams, wherein, against backgrounds of 
patterned gold or serene landscape, pose 
stately people untouched by human pas- 
sions, whose every gesture seems borrowed 
from some sacred ceremonial. They kept 
to flat colors, as a rule, and to a conven- 
tional line, which sometimes approaches 
caligraphy, as in certain Oriental arts; and 
within the limits of their concentrated aim 
toward pure loveliness, they achieved a 
greater success than had been attained by 
many more vigorous schools. 

Benvenuto di Giovanni (1436-1518) was 
a pupil of Vecchietta, and a representative 
Sienese artist of his day, as were Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio and Nerocciodi Landi, his 
fellow pupils. Francesco was somewhat 
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influenced by the Florentines, but Ben- 
venuto’s painting would indicate no ac- 
quaintance with the work of his unresting 
and eager Florentine contemporaries. He 
retains the brilliant color, the hard finish, 
and the technical methods of the older 
generation tempered only by an additional 
effort after sweetness and softer sentiment. 
His output is variable in quality, but his 
best paintings are splendid in pattern and 
color. In his larger pictures he was ca- 
pable of a sustained enthusiasm which was 
rarely equaled by his fellow-workers. 

he Assumption of the Virgin was one 
of the favorite themes of Sienese art. In 
conservative schools a certain rendering 
of a subject is accepted as orthodox and the 
general arrangement can be only slightly 
varied. This is particularly the case with 
religious pictures, and in fact with all sub- 
jects that touch profoundly popular beliefs. 
This copving of the skeleton of a picture 
was not plagiarism, however, as the details 
were freely treated, enabling the artist to 
stamp his work distinctly with his own 
personality and, within the prescribed 
boundaries, to give free play to his own 
expression. 

The parent type of these Assumptions 
seems to be the work of Pietro Lorenzetti. 
The conception was further crystallized by 
Vecchietta in the triptych at Pienza. 

Vecchietta’s picture, like our altarpiece, 
shows the Virgin seated with hands folded, 
surrounded by cherubs and accompanied 
by floating angels, playing on musical in- 
struments or singing. Above is the fore- 
shortened figure of Christ, with prophets, 
and below kneels St. Thomas receiving the 
girdle. This treatment occurs 
again and again, as it was followed by 
practically all of the fifteenth-century 
Sienese artists. [A similar arrangement 
occurs in the picture by Andrea di Bartolo 
sold here last winter at the Yerkes Sale } 

In the Museum’s picture the pattern is 
fuller than in other renderings. In addi- 
tion to the host of attending angels and 
prophets, there is a wide landscape where 
St. Thomas, St. Francis, and St. Anthony 
of Padua kneel near the sarcophagus filled 
with growing flowers. 

‘he exact balance of 


general 


masses gives this 
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intricate composition its effect of serenity. 
Its richness comes from the variations in 
the treatment of the balancing forms and 
also from the skillful use of simple colors. 
The arrangement of recurring reds in the 
cool grays and blues which make up the 
general tone follows perfectly the logic of 
the linear design. The altarpiece ts orna- 
ment primarily, but in addition to its sen- 
suous charm, which is capable of analysis, 
is another which cannot be defined, the 
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charm of the beautiful legend which it 
fittingly realizes 

There are several works by Benvenuto 
in America. Among these are the large 
altarpiece, Madonna and Saints, in the 
Fogg Museum at Cambridge, and, in the 
Jarves Collection at New Haven, a picture 
of the Madonna and Saints. A very charm- 
ing little panel of Love Bound by the 
Maidens, by him or his son, is also in the 
New Haven Collection. B. B. 











FRENCH FAIENCE 


In the Hoent- 
schel Collection 

-partly given, 
partly lent, it 
will be remem- 
bered, by Mr. 
J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan in 1907— 
the French deco- 
rative arts of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, with the exception of the 
ceramic arts, aresplendidly illustrated. The 
Museum’s own collections in a limited way 
supplied this deficiency as far as the later 
French periods were concerned; but in the 
earlier periods, and particularly in the 
field of faience, the exhibition in the new 
Wing of Decorative Arts has been lament- 
ably weak. This gap has now been filled 
in an admirable way through the kindness 
of Mr. Morgan in lending to the Museum 
the famous collection of French faience, 
brought together by the distinguished 
connoisseur, M. LeBreton—a collection 
highly important from the esthetic as 
well as from the archzological point of 
view. Following a policy already out- 
lined for the arrangement of the rooms in 
the Wing of Decorative Arts, this col- 
lection has been divided according to the 
periods of style represented in it, and is 
now on exhibition in the several galleries 
into which it falls. 

The examples of faience manufactured 
at Rouen, a city distinguished for its 
faience in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, form the most important part 
of this collection and in themselves con- 
stitute a collection unequaled in any other 
public gallery, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the Rouen Museum. Not only Rouen, 
however, but the factories next in impor- 
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tance, Moustiers, Nevers, and Strassbourg, 
are also represented by choice pieces, The 
early pieces in the collection are especially 
valuable for the study of the beginnings of 
French pottery in the sixteenth century. 

This early French pottery of the six- 
teenth century, influenced as it was by the 
art of different countries—that is, of Italy, 
Germany, and the Netherlands—appears 
under a varied aspect. But one prominent 
figure stands out in this period, Bernard 
Palissy, whose glazed pottery, with that 
of his followers, shows the influence of the 
Nuremberg manufactures. In the LeBre- 
ton Collection, several openwork plates 
show his characteristic manner. A jug 
mounted with a silver cover bearing the 
arms of the Mailly family is especially in- 
teresting, as it may be one of Palissy’s first 
attempts. Two large jugs made at Avig- 
non toward the end of the sixteenth century 
show the influence of Rhenish earthenware. 
An unusual cup with handle made of the 
green glazed earth of Savignies (near 
Beauvais) imitates the form of the cups 
enameled at Limoges. 

The influence of Italian majolica is 
marked in the examples which show the 
first attempts at painted faience in France. 
This is not strange, as several Italians 
worked at Lyons and at Nimes with the 
early French potters, and the rare plates 
which are ascribed to the factcry of Lyons 
differ scarcely at all from the well-known 
Urbino ware. Further illustration of this 
point is afforded by a richly colored vas« 
made at Nimes exactly imitating a Faenza 
piece. At Rouen the first important 
manufacturer of faience worked quite in 
the Italianstyle. This potter was Masseot 
Abaquesne (about 1540), who executed 
tiles for several chateaux around Rouen. 
Examples of these tiles from the Chateaux 
of La Batis en Forez, D’Anet, and d’Ecouen 
are in the collection, as well as several 
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atbaretli by Masseot and Laurent Aba- 
gquesne. 

After the Abaquesnes, the manufacture 
of faience languished for nearly a century, 
to start up anew, about 1640, under the 


’ 
ctivity of Edme Poterat, who, with his 


son, produced the first of that splendid 
series of Rouen plates, decorated in the 
style of Louis XIV, that brought fame and 
prosperity to the Rouen potters 

The best the production of 
this famous ware is comprised in the second 
half of the seventeenth century and the 
first half of the eighteenth. Nearly a 
hundred and fifty pieces in the LeBreton 
Phey in- 


period 1n 


collection date from this time 
clude examples of practically all the dif- 
ferent shapes that were produced: small 
plates, large dinner dishes, platters, vases, 
helmet-shaped ewers, inkstands, etc. The 
evolution of styles is also well illustrated 
in this unusually fine group of Rouen ware. 
Perhaps the most tasteful and typically 
French is the pattern with lambrequins 
‘for arabesques in geometrical radiation” 
as used by the Poterats. Following this, 
patterns in Chinese style (about 
1720) were introduced by Guillibaud. 
Several of Guillibaud’s signed pieces are 
included in our collection. The richly 
colored patterns en rocaille of the Louis XV 


1700— 


period succeeded these, and in the latest 
the decoration of Rouen ware 
the made at Strass- 


works 
imitates 
bourg. 
The delicate designs on the faience of 
Moustiers are especially typical of the 
Louis XV period. The work of Olerys in 
this manufacture is characterized by the 
use of two colors, green and yellow. Berain, 
designing in imitation of the antique 
Pompeiian wall decorations, makes use of 
blue and white for his colors. Good ex- 
amples of the work of both these artists, 
are on exhibition, as well as of the Nevers 
faience with decorations in white on dark 
blue or yellow ground, and of the Strass- 
bourg ware influenced by German porcelain. 
It is possible in this note only to mention 
finally the smaller factories which are repre- 
sented in the collection: Apt, Niederwiller, 
Sceaux, Valenciennes, Lunéville. 
W. R. V. 
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PFARPIECE BY TADDEO 


GADDI 


AN Al 


N the central panel of this fine altar- 
piece sits the Virgin enthroned, whilc 
two angels hold a cloth of honor be- 
hind her and the mischievous Christ- 

Child (a type dating from late Byzantine 
times) tugs at her kerchief. In the right- 
hand panels stand St. James with his 
pilgrim’s staff and the protomartyr, St. 
Stephen, bearing a palm and wearing, as 
usual, the left- 
hand panels stand St. John the Baptist, 
carrying a cross and pointing to the Child 


rich deacon’s robes. In 


with the gesture meaning, ‘‘Behold the 
Lamb of God,” and St. Laurence, clothed 
as a deacon and bearing the gridiron as 
emblematic of his martyrdom. The com- 
position, uniting, as it does, personages of 
several centuries, is a mystical one. The 
figures are set upon the conventional gold 
background, which is beautifully toned 
by age; and, except in the massive marble 
throne and the bit of desert rock under the 
feet of the Baptist, no attempt is made to 
give a realistic setting. 

Originally this polyptych was in Gothic 
form. It surely had small pictures in its 
five pinnacles, and, presumably, five ob- 
long pictures in the base (predella). 

About a century and a half after its 
painting the altarpiece was cut down and 
reframed in the taste of the late fifteenth 
century. Then it received a frame of 
Corinthian type, while, to replace the old 
Gothic moldings, painted pilasters with 
an arabesque design were introduced be- 
tween the panels. To fill the spandrels 
caused by the reframing, some weak imita- 
tor of Ghirlandaio added half-length figures 
of the four Evangelists with their symbols. 
Through these changes the altarpiece has 
lost its Gothic aspect; but the main panels 
are intact, the tempera colors brilliant in 
spite of some darkening, the gilding and 
pounced work of the finest, and the whole 
relatively free from restoration. It is now 
so difficult to get an important polyptych 
with its chief panels complete that the 
Museum is to be congratulated on securing 
a piece whose alterations constitute, after 
all, an interesting part of its history. 
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The museum of the Brooklyn Institute, 
through the liberality of Mr. A. Augustus 
Healy , owns SIX predella panels by Taddeo 
Gaddi (the correct attribution was made by 
Mr. Bernhard Berenson), depicting legends 
of St. Stephen. But the total measurement, 
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the Patron of Florence, St. Stephen, and 
his grave-mate, St. Laurence, may be the 
Vasari. 


picture recorded by Apparently 


the altarpiece had been supplanted early 


in the seventeenth century, for Cinelli, 
in “Bellezze di Firenze,” 1077, saw over 














AN ALTARPIECE, 


including original frames, is considerably 
longer than the width of this altarpiece.* 
Moreover, my hasty studv of the Brook- 
lvn panels convinces me that they are of 
earlier date than our altarpiece. Vasari 
saw on the high altar of San Stefano al 
Ponte Vecchio in Florence an altarpiece 
by Taddeo Gaddi of which the predella 
was executed “with much diligence.” 
This can hardly be the Brooklyn predella, 
in which St. Stephen is completely subor- 
dinated to his companion saint, an indica- 
tion that the altar was dedicated to St. 
Laurence. But it is not unlikely that our 
polyptvch, containing as it does St. John 

*The Museum picture measures within the 
frame 435% inches high, 904 inches wide. The 
side panels are all within a quarter of an inch 
of 14 inches wide, excluding the pilasters; the 
central panel 2234 inches wide. The Brooklyn 
panels measured outside the original frames, 
which are an inch and three quarters broad, 
are one, 11 inches wide; three, 18 inches; and 
one, clearly the central panel, 30 inches wide. 
Apparently the predella originally consisted of 
seven panels, of which one, 18 inches wide, is 
missing. 


Ne 


BY 


st 





GADDI 


TADDEO 


the high altar of San Stefano at Ponte 
Vecchio, a bronze relief by Pietro Tacca 
who died in 1640. Richa, “Chiese Fior- 
entine,” ed. 1755, vol. Il, p. 77, 
predella praised by Vasari was intact until 
1728, but in his time the panels were scat- 
tered among the cells of the monks. He 
adds that the picture was ordered by the 
Bellandi family. 

Taddeo Gaddi (1300 must 
have painted this picture toward the end 
of his life. The male saints retain some- 
thing of the rugged dignity he inherited 
his godfather and master, Giotto, 


says the 


ca.-1306) 


from 
but the forms of the Virgin and angels 
the softer more sentimental 
manner that Florence borrowed from 
neighboring Siena. The elaborateness of 
the borders and traceried gilding is again 
a departure from the severe Giottesque 
tradition. The hexagonal the 
throne we find in Taddeo’s son and suc- 
cessor Agnolo, whose hand is_ possibly 
present in the accessories of our picture. 
laddeo was the ac knowledged inheritor of 


show and 


base ot 
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Giotto’s teaching. He finished the Cam- 
panile on his master’s design, and built 
the Ponte Vecchio. Though he was one 
of the most esteemed artists of Florence, 
there was something stolid in his tempera- 
ment, and he endeavored, not very happily, 
to enliven by a forced vivacity of gesture 
the massive forms he had inherited. He 
was, however, an admirable craftsman 
and colorist, and in conventional works of 
the kind before us appears at his best. 
The novelist, Francesco Sacchetti, tells 
us that Taddeo, being urged by Andrea 
Orcagna to name the best painter in 
Florence excluding Giotto, merely replied 
that the art was getting worse every day, 
which speech recalls Constable’s prophecy 
made about 1820 that in thirty years there 
would be no art in England. Barring 
Orcagna, our picture represents about the 
best that could be done in Florence in the 
slack time between the death of Giotto 
in 1336, and the rise of such transitional 
artists as Lorenzo Monaco and Masolino. 

For vears this altarpiece hung in the 
villa of Cavy. Marcello Galli-Dunn near 
Poggibonsi. Before the Museum acquired 
it from him, it had been exhibited at the 
Sienese Regional Exhibition of 1905. Such 
critics as Comm. Corrado Ricci and Dr. 
Osvald Sirén are sponsors for the obviously 
correct attribution to Giotto’s nearest 
pupil. 


FRANK JewetTr MATHER, JR. 


WINSLOW HOMER * 

F not the greatest of American paint- 
ers, as many think him, Winslow 
Homer is, at any rate, the most 
wholly native in his accent—the 

one who owes least to foreign example 
or foreign training. Born in 1836, his 
efforts in art were illustrations of 
incidents in the camp life of the Civil 
War or character studies of the newly 
freed negroes, which were published 
in Harper’s Weekly. Of such subjects, 
also, were his earliest paintings, but 


first 


* Reprinted from an article in the Burling- 
ton Magazine (vol. xii, p. 123) by kind per- 


_ of the Editor and of the Author. 
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he soon began to attempt other phases 
of the life about him. The first pic- 
ture of his which the present writer ever 
saw called Crack the Whip, and 
represented the classic “‘little red school- 
house,” with a company of country 
boys playing the game which gives the 
work its title. It was painted in a some- 
what old-fashioned method, with a warm 
undertone pervading the shadows, but 
showed, even then, his characteristic sense 
of movement and freshness of observation. 
rhe boys were real boys, plaving with all 
their might, and the sunlight was real, 
hard, glittering sunlight, in spite of the 
reddish tone of the picture. This was 
before the beginning of what is known as 
“the new movement”’ in American Art, 
the fruit of training in Munich or Parisian 
studios. Since then the hot shadows have 
disappeared from Homer’s work, but it is 
difficult to see any other evidence that he 
has been affected by any painting but his 
own. Save for a trip to England, when 
he painted English fisherfolk and chalk 
cliffs, his subjects have remained purely 
American, and he has given us whole 
series of pictures of things which, ap- 
which, 
certainly, no one else had rendered. The 
life of the hunters and guides of.the Adiron- 
dacks and that of the New England fisher- 
men on The Banks have furnished the mat- 
ter for two of these series. Voyages to 
the West Indies have brought forth many 
vigorous water colors as well as twoof the 
paintings in oil in the Metropolitan. His 
later vears have been largely passed upon 
the Maine coast, and have seen the pro- 
duction of those powerful marines by 
which he is, perhaps, best known to the 
His range also includes animal 


Was 


parently, no one else had seen 


collectors. 
pieces as vigorously conceived as The Fox 
Hunt of the Pennsylvania Academy— 
crows chasing a limping fox over heavy 
snow. 

lhe art of Winslow Homer is particularly 
difficult to describe to those who have not 
seen it, because it seems to be, although of 
course it is not, almost independent of 
technical methods and of technical accom 
plishment. He strikes one as a natural 
force rather than as a trained artist—as 


54 
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if he had only to see, not to worry over 
the use of his materials. His handling is 
forthright and almost brutal, yet in its 
ruggedness and lack of amenity there is a 
great subtlety of values. His draughts- 
manship is the reverse of academic, but is 


Be hat BT 
Sa 


NORTHEASTER, 


marked by an extraordinary sense of bulk 
and weight and movement. He is hardly 
a colorist, and his work tends, at times, 
to reduce itself almost to black and white, 
vet he is capable of astonishing fullness 
and force of coloring. His design is so 
original and, often, so informal that it 
might be cited by those who decry com- 
position as useless or nonexistent, yet a 
mastery of design is perhaps his most 
striking endowment. Every major work 
of his has a new and interesting pattern, 
as perfect in its intrinsic quality of balanced 
space and line as in its expressiveness 
of the artist’s mood or of the mood of 
nature which inspired it. There is nothing 
daintily zsthetic about this art, and it 
is not calculated for the drawing-room. 
Homer’s pictures can hardly have too 
much light or too much distance, while 
their robustness need fear ro rivalry, and 
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they are, therefore, particularly at home 
in a great gallery. 

The Cannon Rock is one of 
marines from the Maine coast. 
ment chosen here is that of the recoil of 
the broken wave, and if it does not give 


Homer’s 
The mo- 
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quite the overwhelming sense of weight 
that Homer can convey as no other painter 
has done in his pictures of breaking waves, 
there is yet a vast and dangerous bulk in 
the sullenly gathering water and great 
truth of observation in the steady, sweep- 
ing onset of the second wave, which will 
be thundering about us in another moment. 

Che Searchlight, Harbor Entrance, San- 
tiago de Cuba, is one of those odd pieces of 
observation that no one but Homer would 
have made—apparently a simple and 
almost bald representation of ordinary 
enough facts, yet with a strange impress- 
iveness that the reproduction does not 
altogether render. A great part of its 
effectiveness is in its grav, moonlight tone, 
very accurately and perfectly rendered 
with the utmost directness of method. 

rhe Gulf Stream is not without certain 


obvious faults. The tubby boat has been 
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cted to DY experts In marine architec 


ture, and the figure of the negro is by no 
means faultless its draughtsmanship, 
while there is a certain hardness of manner 
in the painting of the whole canvas. But 
these things scarcely obscure the dramatic 


force of the composition, which renders it 
one of the most powerful pictures Homer 
Nor is it merely a piece of 

/ 


Its admirable mastery of de- 


ever painted, 


illustration. 


sign, and the consequent perfection with 
which it renders the helpless sliding of the 


trough of the sea, should be 
here is not 


boat into the 
obvious in the photograph. 
an inch of any of the innumerable lines 
of the magnificent wave drawing that does 


not play its part in a symphony of line 
What the reproduction cannot render 1s 
the superb depth and quality of the blue 


Passages 


of the water, of such wonderful 
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painting as the distance, with 
under full sail, or the 


tail of the nearest 


of sheer 
the ship driving by 


from the 


dash of spray 
shark 

Such is the representation in our greatest 
Museum of 
One might wish that it included 
one work of more exclusive figure interest, 
or one picture dealing with mountain or 
the sea. 


most original painter. 


at least 


our 


forest as these deal with On 
thinks of such a rendering of morning on 
the mountain The Adirondack 
Guides, of such figure pieces as Eight Bells 
or All’s Well, or The Undertow, of more 
than one picture of crashing surf by day- 


One wants twenty 


tops as 


light or by moonlight. 
pictures rather than four; 
four pictures, at least one of which is one 


but in these 


of his masterpieces, we have enough to 
give the world assurance of a man. 
Cox. 


KENYON 











LOWESTOFT PORCELAIN. 


PRINCIPAL 


EQUEST OF JAMES T. WOOD- 
WARD.—Through the bequest 


of Mr. James T. Woodward, there 
the 


sino- 


has lately been received by 
Museum a remarkable service of 
Lowestoft porcelain, comprising some two 
hundred and ninety-seven pieces. Taste- 
fully decorated with floral designs in rich 
overglazed enamels, the pieces are further 
embellished with oval medallions contain- 
ing the arms of the Chase family, one of 
the oldest families of Maryland, for whom 
the service was originally made. This 
set, known for over a hundred years as the 
Chase china, is worthy of note, not alone 
for the unusual number of pieces that even 
to-day make up almost an entire set, but 
also the unwonted excellence of the 
famille enamels which decorate it. 
As representative of the finer ware of the 
most welcome 


for 


rTOSe 


type, this porcelain is a 


addition to the colonial section of the 
Museum. 
Cra Og 28 
ARMS AND ARMOoR.—Dr. George M. 
Lefferts has recently presented to the 


Museum his collection of Japanese arms 
and armor, including twelve complete 
harnesses, accessories, swords, and shafted 
weapons, together with numerous books 
of reference. These were collected by Dr. 
Lefferts in Kyoto and Osaka about twenty 
years ago, and, on his return to this coun- 


> 


BEQUES! 
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try, were carefully catalogued and exhibited 
at the Union League Club (1893)—the first 
important series of these objects, we be- 
lieve, to be placed on view in the United 


States. Thearmoris mainly of eighteenth- 
century workmanship and of excellent 
design. Two of the suits, wrought by 


members of the Miochin family of artist- 
armorers, are accompanied by certificates 
of ancient experts. docu- 
ments, dated 1738, states that part of the 
armor belonged to a certain prime minister; 
that the casque was made by Midchin 
Masuda (of the thirtv-second generation 
of Miochin) of Izumo; the remainder of the 
suit by (Midchin) Muneyasu (tenth genera- 
tion) in the year 1352. The other certifi- 
cate relates to a fifteenth-century harness 
Hoshi-hiro. 

One is of 


One of these 


designed and executed by 
Every harness is of high class 
the generalissimo type. of gilded lamina, 
corded with scarlet two are corded 
with purple silk, as in armor of highest 
daimios; and several have helmets with 


silk; 


large ear pieces and wide and deep shoulder 
guards, which serve as marks of quality. 
In a number of instances the objects bear 
inscriptions indicating the part of Japan 
in which they were made and under what 
daimios—data particularly important to 
the student of armor who seeks to follow 
the changes in design. 

Still another suit of Japanese armor has 
lately come to the Museum by the gift of 


/ 
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Mr. Marshall C. Lefferts. It is of modern 
form, dating probably from the first decade 
of the nineteenth century, and as with it 
several accessories hitherto unrepresented 
in our gallery. 

Mr. William H. Riggs, of Paris, a former 
trustee and vice president of the Museum, 
has lately enriched the collection with 
several Oriental arms. These include a 
lurkish saber of the seventeenth century, 
with silver mountings; a Rajput tulwar, 
eighteenth century, ornamented in silver 
gilt, and a Rajput double-pointed dagger, 
a kind of adarque. 

An important series of firearms of the 
eighteenth century and the first decade of 
the nineteenth has been loaned by Mr. 
Frederick Sherman Rook. This includes 
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works of the most famous artist-gunsmiths 
of the epoch, among others, Boutet, 
Pirnet, Barzabal, Le Page, Hollandais, and 
Lazarino Cominazo. All are of finished 
workmanship, elaborately decorated, and 
in perfect condition. Many are preserved 
in their original cases and appear never 
to have been discharged. B. D. 


Girt OF Rare Laces.—The lace col- 
lection has been greatly enriched by two 
gifts of a number of pieces of rare seven- 
teenth-century Point de Venise ‘aces, pre- 
sented to the Museum by anonymous 
donors in memory of Mrs. William H. 
Herriman. The collection consists of 
two large, remarkably beautiful flounces, a 
barbe and three smaller pieces 





VENICE POINT. 


SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY 














NOTES 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF THE 

WorkKs oF WINSLow HOMER.— 

The Trustees purpose to hold 

some time during the coming 

winter a memorial exhibition of the works 

of the late Winslow Homer. The exhibit 

will be in charge of a special committee 

still to be appointed. Further details 

will be announced in a later issue of the 
BULLETIN. 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF ARMS AND ARMOR. 
—The Museum has arranged to exhibit 
during February and March of the coming 
vear, acollection of arms and armor selected 
from the cabinets of American amateurs. 
It is planned by this means to illustrate to 
what degree collectors have succeeded in 
bringing to this country important ex- 
amples of European arms. 

Among those whose collections have 
been placed at the disposal of the Museum 
are: Amory S. Carhart, George J]. Gould, 
Edward Hubbard Litchfield, Clarence H. 
Mackay, Frank Gair, Macomber Ambrose 
Monell, Howland Pell, T. J. Oakley Rhine- 
lander, Cornelius Stevenson, Rutherfurd 
Stuyvesant, and Bashford Dean. 

An illustrated catalogue will be pub- 
lished. 


THE Lisprary.—The additions to the 
Library during September were one hun- 
dred and forty-nine volumes, as follows: 
by purchase one hundred and forty-three, 
by gift six. 

The names of the donors are Mr. Basil 
Anderton, Messrs. Joseph Baer & Com- 


pany, Mrs. John Crosby Brown, Mr. John 
H. Buck, and Messrs. Seligman. 

Five photographs have been presented 
by Mr. Edward D. Adams, and thirty-six 
by Mr. Charles L. Freer. 

The number of readers during the month 
was six hundred and fifty-eight; in addition 
to these seventy-six persons consulted the 
collection of photographs. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has presented 
to the Library two copies of the following 
work: 

Catalogue of the Collection of Jewels 
and Precious Works of Art, the property 
of ]. Pierpont Morgan. Compiled at his 
request by G. C. Williamson, Litt. D. 
Privately printed at the Chadwick Press, 
MCMX. 

One copy is No. 46 of the edition of 
one hundred and fifty copies on handmade 
paper and the other is No. 10 of an edition 
of twenty copies. All of the plates in both 
editions were engraved by Hallett Hyatt, 
of London, and the hand-colored fac- 
similes were painted under his supervision. 
The edition on handmade paper contains 
ninety-five plates and illustrations in the 
text; the other, forty-seven additional 
colored plates. 

rhe following subjects are treated in 
the work: jewels, portraits in wax, carved 
woodwork, 
silver plate, and ecclesiastical objects not 
hitherto described, various objects made of 
precious metals, and precious objects at 
Princes Gate. 

The special edition is printed on vellum, 
bound in crushed levant, both outside and 


rock crystal, glass, gold and 
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inside covers, except that the front outside 
~~ 3 : 1 ] Th 1900 

cover has a panel of shark skin. his 

, } 17 Free days.. 
panel is surrounded, or edged, with a 4 Evenings... 
narrow raised border of silver gilt. In the 5 Sundays.... 
center of the panel is an ornamental g Pay days... 
medallion with an amethyst inlaid. The 


corners of the frent cover have ornament: 
of similar design to the medallion, as also 


have the two massive clasps which secure 


the book when closed. All of the orna- 
ments and clasps are of silver gilt 
ATTENDANCE. The following tables 


show the number of visitors at the Museum 
in August and September of last vear as 
well as this: 





Decrease of 


1900 
19 Free days. 
5 Evenings.. 
4 Sundays... 
7 Pay days 


* Including 
hibition reception 
Dec rease of 
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AUGUST 
I9I1O 
32,018 18 Free days. .36,991 
1,391 4 Evenings... 1,233 
21,411 4 Sundays....16,386 
3,331 9 Pay days... 3,864 
59,751 55,474 
277 Visitors. 
SEPTEMBER 
19I1O 
54,187 18 Free days...31,443 
3 ,084* 4 Evenings... 879 
25,038 4 Sundays....19,831 
4,925 8 Pay days... 3,434 
57,534 55,587 
2,700 visitors at Whistler Ex- 


32,247 visitors. 





COMPLETE 
AUGUST 


CLASS 


AntIQuiTiES—EGyYPTIAN. 


ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL. 


ARMS AND Armor. 


CERAMICS 


FuRNITURE AND Woopwork.. 


OF 


LIST 
TO OCTOBER 


20 


OBJECT 
*Ptolemaic gold earring with granular 
ornament;limestone lintel from Tomb 


of Atet, at Medum, IV dynasty... 


*Gold ring, Head of Herakles; unmount- 
‘hariot; piece 


1; Cameo 


ed cameo, Victory in ¢ 
of glass paste, Female Hea 
ring, Amazon supporting Dead Com- 
rade with horse at left; cameo in en- 
amel mount, Harpokrates seated with 
Cornucopia; intaglio ring, Head of a 
Man; Head 


conjoined with two Silenos masks... 


intaglio ring, Female 


TScimitar, Turkish, seventeenth century; 


tulwar and double-pointed dagger, 


Indian, eighteenth century 


TComplete armor and accessories, Jap- 


anese, nineteenth century.. 


1Coffee-pot and two candlesticks of Ben- 
nington ware, American, nineteenth 
CONTUFY occ ce. 


jCollection of two hundred and ni 





seven pieces of Lowestoft porcelain, 


English, eighteenth century.. 





, Wedgwood, late 


Portrait of Lir 


eighteenth century. 


1aeus 





azed salt cellar, Persian, nine- 


TBlue gli 
ti 


teenth century 


TSix painted wall panels, from Malmai- 
son, bed, two console tables, three 
armchairs, secretary, dressing table, 


two cle cks, night 
two candelabra, 


stand, fire fender, 
Aubusson 


mpire period 


id an 


nd 





carpet, French, E 
from the collection 
Fitch 





f the late 


+Two large lanterns, Italian, seven- 


teenth century. 
* Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
+ Recent Accessions Room (Flo 
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IC) 


dé 


1g1o 


ACCESSIONS 


SOURCE 


The Egyptian Research 
e. 
Gift of Mr. William H. Riggs 


Gift of Mrs. I 





st of M 


hrou 


of Sir Casy 


Xussell Sage. 


r. James T. Wood- 


gh Mr. Wm. Wood- 
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COMPLETE LIST OF ACCESSIONS—Continued 


CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 


Mepars, PLagveEs, ETC....... tSilver-gilt plaque, Theodore Low De 


Vinne, 1902, Tvpothet ve of the City 
of New York, by Victor D. Brenner. Gift of the American Type Found- 


ers Typographic Library and 
Museum. 
PAINTINGS... .000< Altarpiece, The Assumption of the 
(Floor I, Room 31 Virgin, by Benvenuto di Giovanni of | 
Siena, 1498 - Gift of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 4 
REPRODUCTIONS... +Nine galvanoplastic silver-plated and i 
oxidized copies of Arretine molds { 
Get WON ise cv a sieivesaus sc: ee Gift of Mr. James Loeb. ' 
j 
SD ORUIELSS. . ccs Flounce, Venetian, point lace, Italian, 
(Floor II, Wing E. seventeenth century........e.eeee Anonymous gift, in memory of 
Mrs. William H. Herriman. 
(Floor II, Wing E.) Flounce, barbe, and a narrow piece of 


h 
lace, Venetian rose-point, Italian, 
late seventeenth century; two small 
pieces of Venetian rose-point lace 
(possibly French), late seventeenth 
Anonymous gift, in memory of 
Mrs. William H. Herriman. ' 
(Floor IT, Wing E. Sixteen pieces of Tyrolean peasant- j 


lace and pillow with eight bobbins 


century... aCeueseeces 


attached, nineteenth century; twenty { 
pieces of Tyrolean bobbin lace, i 
twentieth century Austrian; twenty- 


six pieces of bobbin lace, twelve 








wooden bobbins with thread and a i 
pricking (pattern) with lace attached, f 
~ : ' 
Flemish, eighteenth century; ten oe 
pieces of crochet lace, Swiss, twenti- } 
By Cn ee ... Gift of Miss Julia Chester Wells. 
| Weaving, Egyptian, about 1800....... Gift of Mr. W. L. Grinnell. 

(Floor IT, Wing E. Sixteen wooden bobbins, French (Caen), 

nineteenth century.............. ; Gift of Anonymous Donor. | 


AUGUST 20 TO OCTOBER 20, Ig!10 


CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 


LIST OF LOANS | 
| 


Antiquities—Ecyptian..... ™Collection of twenty-six objects, proto- j 


dynastic to twentieth dynasty....... Lent by Mr. Garret Chatfield Pier, 


*Hatasu foundation-deposit consisting of 
sixteen objects and twenty-one other 
objec > Serre a wrYUTUrere Tet ee Lent by Mr. Theodore M. Davis. 
a) 
ARMS AND ARMOR. ar *Pair of flintlock pistols, Le Hollandais, 
about 1775; pair of flintlock pistols, 
by Le Page, about 1800; double-bar- 


* Not yet placed on exhibition. 
’ Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6) 
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LIST OF LOANS—Continued 


CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 


reied hotgun, 1801, flintlock yf 
ind I llet mol i; ISOS, pair 
po ket pi tols with bullet n 
about 1810, by Boutet; pair of pist 
by Primet, 1810, French; wheel-loc 
pistol, by Lazarino Cominazzo, Bre 
cian, end of seventeenth century; 
pair of flintlock pistols, Milan, 1735; 
flintlock pistol with seal of Piste 


Italian, about 174 


tus Le \i I » 
R 
CERAMICS Two hundred and two piex f faience, 
Floor I, Wing ] 1OWN a e Le Bre Collecti 
French ( ly R 
teenth ce ry Mr. J. I Mor 


sixteenth centur\ t Mr. J. Pierpont M 
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In additi tot pri lasses of 
members are entitled, Su hip mem- 
bers have, upon request of tickets 
to the Museum and tothe lectures accorded to Annual 
Members; their families are included in the invitation 





to any general reception, an whenever their sub- 


scriptions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they 
| 1 I for Life, and to 
F 


r further 
ADMISSION 
Hours or OPENING ] Museum is open daily 


from 10 a.m. (Sunday from t p.m. to 6 P.M.) to §.30 


6 P.M. an a i f f 25 cents is char 
pt me! I copvist 
CHILDREN,—( r 1 irs of re 
Ks shed =m ' , 
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( ur t 
THE LIBRARY 
I Library, entered frot Galler Is, « ta) 9 
1 of 18 > vol ( 1 \rt Arche- 
p 1 | 1 > 11 lle 
PUBLICATIONS 
| p f the Museum, now in print, 
rt The for ] t the en- 
t t e M und at the head of the main 
( , For at f the ind t I pply to 
Members, see special leaflet. 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALI 
Phot graphic copies of ll objects belonging to the 


Museum, t je bv the Museum photographer, are 


ad 
sale at t Fifth Avenue tran¢ Orders by mail, 
clud pplication for pl raphs of jects not 
pt tocl iv be addr € the A t t Secre- 
I PI by Pach Br Che Detroit Pub- 





& Co., of Paris, are also on sale. See special leaflet 
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